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January 24, 1996, 12:45—3:45 PM 

Notes toward an "analysis/speculation/investigation" of what 
Nixon's policy really was in Vietnam, how that led to fear of my 
further revelations, how that led to Watergate: his actions against 
me, his need to cover them up continuously and obstruct justice, 
his legal vulnerability and need to resign; along with. 
Congressional actions. 

New thought (in particular, 3.b.ii below) just a few moments 
ago: three things emerged in the spring of 1972: 

1) evidence during 1972 Offensive that US airpower could 
enable ARVN to hold positions in major populated areas, even 
against heavy NVN attack; 

2) Wallace shooting on May 15, guaranteeing Nixon landslide 
(picking up Wallace vote, thanks to Southern Strategy, launched in 
1964 and reinforced by Nixon in 1968 but especially pursued in 
1969-72 under Mitchell and Colson, with Colson pursuing also the 
Northern ethnic/blue-collar/Catholic voters (also Wallace voters, 
defectors from D\emocrats; they were against antiwar activists, 
too—see hard-hats as thugs against demonstrators, so I was a 
useful demon for them too). 

3) friendly reaction in Peking and especially Moscow even 
after the mining of Haiphong: 

a) suggesting that China and SU would not again supply 
enough materiel for another major offensive (probably true) and 
would not object to heavy US retaliation/bombing in the event of 
such an offensive; US would not lose detente, or face reprisal (see 
SU acceptance even of loss of SU ship in Haiphong) ; so a VNZ/US air 
strategy was feasible; 

b) leading US public to believe that "peace was at hand," 
a deal was possible and in the making; 

i) thus taking Vietnam out of the election campaign , 
disarming McGovern of his main appeal, just at the moment when, 
with Wallace out, the other candidates could see that the 
nomination wasn't worth much, so they left it to McGovern 
(Humphrey, Kennedy—for whom McGovern may earlier have been a 
"stalking horse"; and Muskie, already out); thus further assuring 
a landslide for Nixon; 

ii) Nixon had to produce a deal...get all US troops 
out (by early 1973) on best terms he could; but by same token, he 
could afford not to make a deal before the election (let HAK, if he 
wanted, press for that and announce "peace is at hand," but N 
didn't have to confirm that, sign anything, or deliver it right 
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before or after the election) and could even afford to bomb after 
the election (till Congress returned...then, if he had continued 
bombing. Congress might have cut off all funds to Thieu, even 
Thieu; if N had replaced Thieu, Congress would have cut off funds 
to his successors, even without US bombing), and could afford to 
make any deal, even if Thieu and right-wing didn't like it, even if 
it looked like defeat, or conversely, even if it came to involve US 
bombing. What he couldn't easily do, even with landslide, was keep 
US troops there still fighting. 

These three factors combined to encourage dropping, at last, 
the goal of mutual withdrawal—as both the symbol and the substance 
of "peace with honor" and quasi-victory, the assurance not of 
"decent interval" nor of "peace" but of indefinitely prolonged pro- 
US non-Communist power in Saigon and major cities and populated 
areas without US ground troops (despite continued low-level 
conflict—probably, not certainly—between NLF/NVA and ARVN, with 
US-supplied VNAF, bombs and money and perhaps advisors, US air 
support as necessary (probable) and US air attacks on NVN if 
necessary, to prevent return of NVA; 

not in order to change goals (same as above) but to achieve 
them by different strategy: unilateral US ground withdrawal, 
ceasefire. (Did the Paris Accords promise to give up all US air 
personnel and planes in South Vietnam, along with ground troops?" 
All US advisors? Did Nixon expect to keep this promise, even if 
the NVA "didn't live up to the Accords" in the face of Thieu's 
violations (accepted and encouraged by Nixon)? (WHO WOULD KNOW? 
WHO CAN I ASK?) (CHOMSKY? ASK HIS OPINION OF "NIXON"! AND 
HALPERIN, HERSH). 

What difference did this make in prospects? 

1) Probably greater reliance on US airpower, both in SVN and 
against DRV (including threat). (With mutual withdrawal, US air 
might not have been needed in actual operations, except as a backup 
threat, insurance, perhaps only against a DRV offensive, to deter 
or repel it; especially given the big buildup in VNAF, and the 
weakening of the NLF in 1968. By the same token, that's why DRV 
was so dead set against mutual withdrawal). 

2) Less control of territory outside major cities by GVN, than 
would have been contemplated with mutual withdrawal. 

3) Greater likelihood of continued conflict (see 1) in South 
Vietnam, and eventually a renewed NVA offensive, perhaps in 1976; 
with at least some chance—a greater chance than with mutual 

withdrawal, though that too would involve some chance—of GVN 

defeat in this confrontation and Communist takeover, despite US 

airstrikes in South and North Vietnam. 


Thus, neither mutual withdrawal and still less unilateral 
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withdrawal amounted to an assured US/GVN victory, or to a Communist 
surrender or permanent, assured acceptance of stalemate. 
Nevertheless, Nixon pursued the first from 1969-spring-72, and then 
the second from spring of 72 to early 1973, in the belief that they 
would very probably postpone defeat at low US cost through 1976 
(not just 1972 or 1974) and would allow Nixon's successor, 
Republican or Democrat, by pursuing the same strategy (threatening 
US airpower and carrying out these threats as necessary) to prolong 
GVN control in cities indefinitely . Not a total victory, or 
"military victory" (neither total, peace, nor totally assured)— 
these are what Nixon was honestly rejecting as infeasible—but damn 
close to it, what would almost always have been accepted by success 
or victory by either the JFK or LBJ administrations (at least, 
after some experience of the war). 

But this prospect depended on readiness to return to US air 
operations, as soon as US troops were out, in the face of NVN 
"violations"—to be expected in face of Thieu's violations, which 
were certain (and encouraged by Nixon). 

Nixon and Kissinger knew of these secret assurances to Thieu 
and secret readiness to bomb and expectation of renewed US 
bombing.(and who else? Presumably Haldeman. Colson? Laird and 
Rogers? probably not! Ehrlichman? apparently not. Or Dean. 
Probably Winston Lord; and Haig. Secretaries? Anyone in press? 

South Vietnamese knew of these: see their memoirs. North 
Vietnamese? What was their private understanding of the prospects? 
See CFR study-to-be. (Will Kissinger, Lord, permit Gelb to conduct 
a real investigation of this? Of the Nixon years and the Accords, 
not just the McNamara/LBJ part?! Jesus: note threat to HAK's Nobel 
Prize! How about movement to rescind that!) 

But the public. Congress and the media did not know of these 

plans, assurances, or prospects , and would have found them hard to 
believe. Would they have accepted them? If the North Vietnamese 
did, probably yes! But the North Vietnamese could not have 
accepted them openly, or if they had been exposed (e.g., by someone 
in the GVN!) 

Why did they, perhaps, accept them covertly? Either because 

a) it looked like the best deal they would get, then or later; 


b) they expected otherwise, even much greater use of US 
airpower later, in Nixon's second term, if needed to back up US 
troops, to get US POWs home, or just to get victory (Nixon was 
counting on this, and conveyed it to NVN via HAK), and they were, 
after all, tired enough of getting bombed, which they expected to 
continue, that they didn't want even greater bombing; 
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or c) they didn't believe US politics would permit Nixon to 
carry out his threats (this was the same judgment most US media and 
acadmics made later; but I think both would have been wrong if it 
had not been for Watergate, whose effects were not foreseen in 
early 1973 by either the media, NVN, SU/China, or even, it would 
seem, RMN. 


(Before, or even after. Dean's March 12 discussion of the 
cancer, the likelihood that the coverup would unravel, did Nixon 
really foresee the possibility or likelihood that the coverup would 
fail and catastrophe would ensue for his administration: even 
beyond giving up Mitchell ? Had he imagined giving up Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman (along with Dean), even as a possibility? Let alone, 
impeachment, resignation! 

When did he really begin to see these as: a) possibilities; 2) 

likelihoods_rather than as hypothetical possibilities, dangers 

that had to be warded off, and could be averted with confidence (as 
was done before the election). Did his gloom right after the 
landslide reflect a real sense of danger, or doom, for himself in 
the second term? Or something else: some guilt (?!) over tactics 
(unlikely) , or a "depression from success 11 ? 

Nixon (and Haldeman, Mitchell, Colson, to a less extent 
Ehrlichman) knew much better and much earlier than Dean (as of 
March 1973) how guilty they were, how much they had to hide. But 
did that mean that Nixon (or even the others, who were in fact more 
vulnerable... to being thrown overboard by Nixon, as they warn each 
other in the movie) had any real conception that they were in real 
danger , prior to Dean's starting to talk in early April (as he 
realized that they were planning to save themselves by blaming him 
alone, perhaps along with Mitchell, involuntarily)? 

But it was in early or mid-April that Nixon and HAK planned to 
carry out their promises (again, known to Haig, probably Lord, 
surely Haldeman; Butterfield?) to Thieu, renewing US air attacks. 
It was Dean's talking to prosecutors— about the Fielding break-in — 
that made them postpone those attacks; and which started the 
process that led to Congressional bans on attacks and kept those 
bans operative, and led to the resignation of a President who might 
have ignored them. 

And what Dean had to bargain with, the information about 
Fielding, would not have been worth much, and would probably not 
have become public, if my trial had ended earlier than April 27. 
Or if Ehrlichman's advice (on other, political grounds: presumably; 
or did he really realize his own vulnerability on just this 
incident, contrary to what he still claims?) to cancel my "second" 
trial had been followed! 

(He saysNixon actually accepted it at one point, and this was 
communicated to the Attorney General: but that Kleindienst and 
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Michell objected, saying that their constituency would not accept 
this breach of "law and order". Not apparently realizing that my 
trial threatened, via the discovery process (and the plea- 
bargaining of Dean, if not Hunt) (they should have been thinking 
about paying off Dean!) to reveal the Administration's many 
violations of law and order! 

or (d) the DRV felt confident that, with US troops out, US 
airpower simply wouldn't make the difference: that their victory 
would be sure, even if costly. (Again, most US commentators after 

the fact assumed this to be certain, and virtually obvious. And 

Thieu was probably very nervous about it. Yet Vann did not agree. 
And Nixon and Kissinger probably didn't, either. And if they 
didn't, they were probably right, and the DRV wrong (if the DRV 
believed they could overpower ARVN plus US air with high 

confidence). 

What did the DRV believe about this? (Ask Giap! and others). 
And what did HAK and Nixon believe about this? (Haig?) They said 
later that they believed they could have held on if only Congress 
had permitted US airpower. This is usually dismissed as special 
pleading on their parts, to escape responsibility for the defeat. 
And it's possible that they really didn't put much confidence in it 
at the time, seeing their promises to Thieu as only false 

reassurances to him to get him to accept the agreement, or at best 
as buying some chance that they could avoid defeat. In other 
words, they might have seen the Accords in the way that the public 
did, as the movie indicates, despite the secret promises to 
Thieu. 

But I think it far more likely (though not certain) that Nixon 
or Kissinger or both believed that the secretly-promised US 
airpower would, probably, be adequate to keep the GVN in power 
indefinitely. 

To be sure, there is Ehrlichman's report that Kissinger 
privately told him that "If we were lucky" the Accords would 
probably keep them in power for (only) 18 months or so. But it is 
very likely that HAK had not told him of the secret commitments 
(Ehrlichman says nothing about them, and shows little knowledge of 
Vietnam policy) and that he did not know of them otherwise. So it 
is possible that HAK's "prediction" applied only in the absence of 
the US airstrikes. (Still, why wouldn't HAK have told JE of the 
commitments? Why would he have permitted such a gloomy expectation 
on E's part? Maybe the commitments really were extraordinarily 
secret in the Administration—they seem to have been—(CHECK HAIG'S 
MEMOIRS), especially since Nixon and HAK wanted to present them as 
a fait accompli in the spring. 

4) Whatever their own expectations and hopes, by keeping 
secret their assurances to Thieu that US airpower would continue to 
be involved. Nixon and Kissinger permitted the inference bv most of 
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the public fand South Vietnamese?) that the US really was selling 

out, accepting a disguised defeat . 

They really didn't get any reproach from the public about this 
(showing, I would say, that they could have gotten away with this 
politically in early 1969! or later. And they got less heat even 
from the right wing than they may have expected. 

Even if they worried around January 1, 1973, about the 
appearance of this (to the right wing), they probably expected the 
problem to be only temporary, till the US troops were out and US 
airpower resumed. 

But the later consequence of this secrecy and of the actual 
failure (for reasons Nixon and Kissinger almost surely did not 
foresee in February 1973) to resume US air attacks was that not 
only the end of the war but the acceptance of defeat have both been 
dated ever since in the public, media and scholarly minds as 
occurring in January 1973, not 1975. And that the responsibility 
for these is attributed to Nixon and Kissinger, not, as they 
protest and would like to have it, on the workings of the political 
process and public mood that prevented them from carrying out their 
secret commitments. 

As indicated above, this could be disingenuous on their part, 
special pleading after the fact (as HAK's comment to Ehrlichman at 
the time would suggest) , in that what transpired was just what they 
had expected and accepted in early 1973. But my own strong guess 
is that they were sincere about this—i.e., they were disingenuous 
at the time of the Accords, not in their later analyses—and that 
they had had no intention or expectation of accepting defeat after 
a decent interval (although they probably saw some risk of this). 

Thus, my understanding is that Nixon's announcement, quoted in 
the film, at the time of the Paris Accords that "US involvement in 
this long war is over" was, in his and Kissinger's minds, entirely 
disingenuous , except with respect to US around combat involvement. 
They had every expectation that US combat operations in Vietnam, 
both South and probably North, would shortly resume: in the air , 
and indeed that they would continue indefinitely, at least as a 
threat and a readiness. 

Nor did they believe that "peace" was at hand, even in early 
1973: except, as the American public might accept, that "peace" in 
Vietnam could be defined as the absence of US ground combat 
operations and deaths. 

Nor, on the other hand, did they believe that they were 
selling out South Vietnam or the past US commitment to it, or 
accepting Communist victory, either immediately, or after 18-24 
months, or ever. 
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Thus once again, as when Nixon was threatening escalation 
"unless" certain unattainable conditions were met (in 
November, 1969, and in 1970 when I wrote my second letter to the New 
York Times), Nixon was not believed by the public or media when—I 
believe—he was telling the truth! (about what he intended to do) . 

In the first case, he wanted to be believed by Hanoi but not 
by the US public, and HAK helped their disbelief, in backgrounders. 
In the second case, he wanted his public position to be believed by 
both Hanoi and the public. (Whether Hanoi did is not clear; 
probably not). Then, he planned to contradict these expectations 
by his actions later, expected the public to accept the changed 
policy once American ground troops were no longer at risk. But 
since he didn't do so—and again, the public wanted to believe what 
they did believe (which in this case was what he was saying 
publicly, in contrast to the first case)—they have stuck with 
their first interpretation ever since. 

They disbelieve that he had the intentions he later claimed, 
to renew US attacks when necessary (or, at any rate, that he could 
have carried them out; or that he could have expected them to be 
achieved successfully); they think he was lying later, or deceiving 
himself, rather than lying at the time about his intention to 
observe the Accords. 

Indeed, they do think he was lying at the time: about the 
possibility that the North would observe the Accords (or that the 
South would?) , and about his expectations that true peace with true 
"honor" had been achieved and the GVN preserved. Ironically, I 
think he wasn't lying about the latter points at the time, just 
about his intention to observe the public Accords, his expectation 
that the GVN would do so (or the North) , and his strategy for 
achieving these ends. 

Why—I asked PDS the other day—is the public and academics so 
obtuse on these points, so incurious about the then-hidden reality 
(despite many revelations since), so misdirected in their 
skepticism and cynicism: so persistently wrong, as I see it, about 
Nixon's real Vietnam policy from 1969 on and in 1973-74? 

Perhaps they are not anxious to discover how much, and how 
easily and how long, they were fooled. Nor to face the question as 
to how willingly they were fooled, so as to avoid the challenge to 
resist his policy more than they did. Or, on the other hand, to 
admit their support of it. 

Another possibility: they don't want responsibility for the 
ignominious failure in 1975. They don't want to accept Nixon's and 
Kissinger's thesis that they didn't lose the war, that the public 
and Congress and the media did by refusing to let them re-escalate 
in the air after early 1973. (Nixon and Kissinger have to accept 
a share of responsibility for the Paris Accords, no matter how much 
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they attribute to public antiwar sentiment; they don't present 
their negotiation of this as highly reluctant and against their 
wills and better judgement, as they and Ford do present the final 
outcome in April 1975. But they say that it was against their will 
that they were prevented from abandoning the Accords "when the 
North violated them, from the outset," and that those who forced 
them to refrain from going back to war from the air bear 
responsibility for losing Saigon. 

The public, I conjecture, doesn't want to believe that this 
might be true, and that it was visible at the time to Nixon and 
Kissinger: they don't want credit—or even the sense of power that 
goes with it—for actually ending the war with a defeat (the only 
way, I believe, it could have been ended: but as time passes, 
Americans don't want to accept that, either). That is, they don't 
want blame for that (precisely because they can't maintain forever 
a hold on the reality that there was no other way to end the war, 
despite what Nixon and Kissinger and the hawks and Reagan and some 
military maintain, more plausibly to Americans). 

Thus they prefer (especially the media) one or all of the 
alternative beliefs above, which individually or together imply 
that neither Watergate nor their own attitudes and pressure on 

Congress had any effect on ending/losing a war that—they prefer to 

believe—had already been ended/lost in January 1973 under the 

leadership of Nixon and Kissinger . (In support of their 
interpretation: Kissinger did get the Nobel Peace Prize in 1973, 
despite the obvious absence of peace in Vietnam). 

Another reason, PDS suggests, why the media, in particular, 
and the Establishment, are not anxious to reexamine Nixon's 
strategy or their beliefs about it. (He emphasizes that the media- 
-and in particular, the NYT and the Wash Post, which speak for the 
Establishment—are the ones who promote and maintain the false 
history; he thinks it is not so much the public that clings to it) . 
It is not only, or so much, that they didn't want to oppose it 
forcefully, so that they preferred not to understand it. They (may 
have) secretly agreed with it, or at least, with not-losing, and 
with winning if possible by threats; they only got concerned when 
he carried out the threats, expanding the war. Therefore, they 
didn't want to be pushed by public opinion into opposing his 
threats or aims; which meant they "had" to forego alerting the 
public to the possibility that such threats might be carried out. 
They preferred to be "surprised" by these escalations and to find 
them "incomprehensible," unplanned/impulsive, unforeseeable. 

I recall, when he suggests this, that as early, or as late, as 
March 1968, the "Wise Men" didn't really propose getting out or 
losing in Vietnam: just, not increasing the costs or commitment, 
putting a lid on these, and to the extent possible reducing costs. 
(Did any—perhaps Ball?—go as far as McNamara had privately in 
November 1967, toward accepting coalition government and 
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negotiating directly with the NLF?) 

Likewise, right to the end of the war in 1975, the Washington 
Post supported continued or increased aid to the GVN and even US 
air support. It must be questioned whether the Establishment ever 
did come to an acceptance of defeat and total withdrawal, even 
after a majority in Congress had come to this. 

A cost of this false history, for the society, is that it 
hides the power and the effectiveness of the public attitudes of 
dissent toward an expanded or continued war and of the antiwar 
movement and the activists in Congress, as well as hiding the need 
for them to exert such power, the value of the Constitutional 
provisions and American traditions which permitted them to exert 
it, the dangers of the Imperial Presidency. 

The notion that "Nixon meant to get out on roughly the terms 
he negotiated in 1973, he did it as soon as any President could 
have done so—at least, without provoking a right-wing revolt! 
(movie)—and at most public opposition pushed him to a somewhat 
faster end than he would have done on his own"; 

or: ..."antiwar activism actually prolonged the war, by 
encouraging Hanoi to resist Nixon's (1973) terms and by stiffening 
Nixon's neck..." 

denigrate the power and responsibility of the public, American 
Constitutional traditions, and the antiwar movement. 

On the other hand, the Nixon-Kissinger claim that they did not 
mean to abide by the Paris terms "in face of violations by others" 
and that they could have achieved a much better outcome if the 
public and movement had not prevented them: 

honors, appropriately! the power of public opinion and the 
antiwar movement and Congress (though not its actual wisdom); 

but does so in blaming these for an otherwise-unnecessary 
defeat and humiliation of the US, thus likewise discouraging and 
discrediting public expression of dissent from Executive policy, 
not in this case because it is irrelevant and unnecessary and 
ineffective but because it was wrongheaded and disastrous. 

No members of the Establishment or Congress are anxious to 
assume responsibility for thwarting a real strategy (unadmitted at 
the time) that in the eyes of many might plausibly have won the war 
or prevented defeat. They still believe, and want others to 
believe, that this war, and others like it, was legitimate to fight 
and to win, therefore should have been won if feasible by 
acceptable means and costs. Therefore they do not want to believe 
that there was a strategy which—in the eyes of many, even if they 
do not agree—would or might have won or averted defeat at 
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acceptable costs, yet which they did not actively promote, or which 
they actually opposed or blocked . 

They are not prepared to argue that a strategy of reescalating 
the war after the Paris Accords—following encouraging Thieu to 
ignore the political provisions—should have been rejected as 
illegitimate, illegal, criminal or immoral , and thus one that the 
Administration had no right to consider or implement, however 
effective it might have been, or political feasible. (Nor do they 
want to acknowledge that they themselves would probably have 
accepted it without much opposition, if presented as a fait 
accompli after troops were out). 


Both the movie Nixon and the TNT version (?) totally ignore 
the fact that Nixon and Kissinger did undertake secret commitments 
to Thieu in violation of the public Paris Accords : thus neglecting 
the very question as to the effect of Dean and Watergate on these 
commitments and on the outcome of the war, as well as the effect of 
continued antiwar sentiments and activities (such as the Indochina 
Peace Campaign, keeping a lid on Congressional spending for 
Vietnam) 

( The reality is that Nixon 7 s secret Vietnam policy—secret 

precisely because of the contrary attitudes of the American public 

and the antiwar movement—led to Watergate, and in turn Wat ergate 

crucially affected the conduct and outcome of the war . And both of 

these linkages failed to be appreciated in the '70's and remain 
unknown to this day! And my actions, in (1969-)1971 and 1972 , and 
then my trial in 1973, were crucial to both of these linkages. 

(If I hadn't done what I did over the earlier period, the 
plumbers wouldn't have been hired or done what they did, up through 
May 3, 1973, and then Watergate, and the cover-up wouldn't have 
been necessary: or at least, Nixon's intense involvement in it and 
sense of personal urgency. And if my trial had been cancelled, or 
ended before April 27, the role of Nixon wouldn't have been 
revealed by Dean, preventing the renewal of US airpower in April 
1973; nor would Nixon probably have had to resign in August, 1974, 
making the war endable in 1975. 

What does any of this matter now? Does it matter that both 
the public, scholars, and popular historians like Stone, fail still 
to understand Nixon's Vietnam policy, and Watergate, and the 
linkages between the two, and how and when the war got ended? 

Well, only to the extent that realistic history ever matters. 
And in this case, the real history bears importantly on current and 
future questions of: 

—the likely intentions and inclinations of Presidents and 
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their advisors with respect to launching, continuing, escalating or 
ending American interventions; 

—the same, for other national leaderships; 

—the potential for effective opposition to their policies, in 
the public, former officials, media, Congress, courts; 

—the interaction of secrecy and democracy, and of 
international aggression/law—breaking/adventures and domestic law¬ 
breaking by officials; 

—how, how much and how long everyone gets fooled about all 
these matters, and to what purpose and effect; 

—the role of threats of violence, massacre, and nuclear war 
in American diplomacy; 

—thus, the example we have set for others in a world where it 
is increasingly easy for them to follow that example by acquiring 
nuclear weapons and using them. 

That is an example it is necessary for us to change and 
repudiate if we are to prevent further proliferation and future 
Hiroshimas. 












